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THE CATHEDRAL OF ELUSA 
AND THE NEW TYPOLOGY AND CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE BYZANTINE CHURCHES IN THE NEGEV* 


In an article published several years ago in the Revue Biblique,' I used 
the results of the excavations at Mampsis as the starting point for the 
review of the typological and cultural problems relating to church con- 
struction in the central Negev. Now I am using the preliminary results of 
the excavations at Elusa, the capital of Palaestina Tertia, in order to test 
again the conclusions reached in that study not withstanding the fact that 
my.initial theory was already confirmed in the results of the recent dig at 
the North Church at Sobata. 

The cathedral of Elusa was located in 1973, when I first came to survey 
that ancient city,” and was excavated in the summer of 1980. Although I 
have since then found possible locations of other churches in the vast area 

_which this city occupied (Plan. 1), I chose to excavate the cathedral for the 
following reasons: 


* The excavations at Elusa took place in the summer of 1980, on behalf of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, the Israel Exploration Society and Mississippi State University, 
under the direction of the author. Architectural plans were made by Dr. D. Chen, Tel Aviv 
University, photographs by Mr F. Benci, and the isometric reconstructions by Mr R. Fritzius, 
both of Starkville, Mississippi. This study has been written at the Mississippi State 
University, during my stay there as a Visiting Professor in the winter of 1981, with the 
active help of the staff of the Cobb Institute of Archaeology, to whom I wish to express my 
gratitude. 

Some six or seven years ago the Israel Exploration Society was planning to publish a book 
on Palestinian churches, to be named Ancient Churches Revealed, edited by Prof. Y. Tsafrir. 
At the end of this year the plans for publication of the book were cancelled, without 
specifying any reason. | 

Due to the long delay in publication, and due to the fact that my student Mr. S Margalit 
excavated at the North Church at Sobata in 1984-1985, under my supervision (see S. 
Margalit, “The North Church of Shivta: The discovery of the First Church”, PEQ 119 [1987] 
106-121), some modifications and adjustments in the original manuscript were inevitable. 

1 A. Negev, “The Churches of the Central Negev. An Archaeological Survey”, RB 81 
(1974) 400-422, Pls. XVI-XXII. 

2 A. Negev, “Survey and Trial Excavations at Halutza (Elusa), 1973”, JEJ 26 (1976) 
89-95, Pls. 20-21. 
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A. The rise of the ground at the eastern end of the compound, marking 
the area of the church’s sanctuary, is less than forty metres from the 
northern entrance of the Nabatean theatre, where excavations began in 
1973. Being aware of the relationship between theatres in their various 
forms and Nabatean temples, I had hoped to discover such a temple near or 
under the nearby church (Photo 1).? 
| B. The site of what we presumed to be the.church compound extends 

over an area of some one hundred metres by forty. Yet, while this great 
ecclesiastical building should have had a fitting place in the central part of 
the city, the builders were evidently unable to find space for so large an 
edifice at a time when many of the older buildings, dating to the second and 
third cent. A.D.,‘ the acme of the town’s prosperity, were still standing and 
in good repair. 

With this in mind we began to excavate the East Church, as we named 
it. My previous experience in the excavation of the churches at Oboda and 
Mampsis, and my subsequent analysis of the churches of Sobata and 
Nessana, led me to deviate from my customary method of beginning the 
excavation of the church from its western end, progressing slowly toward j 
the chancel, but rather to proceed in the opposite direction. 

We thus began with making sections in the area of the sanctuary. As the 
removal of about five thousand cubic metres of debris, by which the com- 
pound is covered, would have required several months of work, this choice 
proved to be most beneficial, because within one month work the cardirfal 
problems relating to the typology of the church were touched upon. By a 
series of additional sections made at various points in the basilica and the 
atrium a fairly complete outline of the building emerged (see Plan 2). 

The basilica measures 17.70 x 39.45 m. (external measurements), but 
the chapels which aligned the building on the north and south would almost 
double its width. The atrium is 29.60 x 32.80 m., making this church by far 
the largest in the Negev, and one of the larger churches in the Holy Land. 

The spacious atrium had colonnades on four sides. The eastern portico, 
6.12 m. wide, is wider than the other three, and higher by three steps than 


3 On the interrelation between theatre and temple, or theatre and necropolis in Nabatean 
cult life, see A. Negev, “The Nabateans and the Provincia Arabia”, in: H. Temporini - W. 
Haase, eds., Aufstieg und Niedergang der Rémischen Welt, Part II, vol. 8, Berlin - New York 
1977, 591-602 (the relation between the theatre and the necropolis at Petra), 613-621 
(temples and theatres in the Nabatean Hauran and the Ledja). 

4 For a discussion on the location of churches in living towns of the central Negev: A. 
Negev, “House and City Planning in the Ancient Negev”, Israel, in: G. Golani, ed., Housing 
in Arid Lands, London 1980, 1-23, and passim. 
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the other three porticoes, forming an elevated approach to the triple 
entrance of the basilica, the central one being almost three metres wide. In 
the middle of the atrium there was probably a well or a fountain, indicated 
by a round depression seen clearly in the aerial photograph. A trial pit more 
than three metres deep sunk in the geometric centre of the atrium produced 
clean wind blown sand, but the bottom of the structure was not reached. In 
the basilica there are two rows of columns, ten columns in each row, a pair 
of pilasters at either end of the basilica make it eleven intercolumnations 
long. The nave is 7.27 m. wide, the aisles being of unequal width, 4.35 and 
4.50 m., the wider being the southem aisle. The sanctuary, T-shaped, is 2 
1/2 column spaces deep (Photo 2). It has two steps facing the nave, and one 
step facing each aisle. The nave and the aisles end in apses. The central 
apse is 5.65 m. wide, and 2.47 m. deep, forming slightly more than a semi- 
circle. The northern apse is 3.58 m. wide, and 2.26 m. deep. The southern 
apse is large, being 3.82 m. wide, and 2.32 m. deep. Most of the space 
within the central apse is occupied by a seven step structure, 2.47 x 1.39 
m., Originally faced with marble, and having balustrades at the sides of the 
steps. This was, with all probability, the base of the bishop’s throne, 
identifying this church as the local cathedral. (Plan 3) 

The presence of the seven-stepped structure in the middle of the apse 
prescribed the location of the 2.0 x 2.55 m. altar well beyond the chord of 
the apse. The hexagonal ambo, is in the northwestern comer of the bema, 
as in all other churches of the central Negev. The ambo, altar, bema, seven 
stepped base, and the ashlar walls of the apse were all covered with the 
same Proconesian grey marble, which paved the whole floor of the basilica. 

Of the chancel screens (Photo 3), hardly anything remained in situ, but 
many large fragments decorated by crosses and wreaths, as well as several 
chancel posts (Photo 4) of the regular type of the Negev, were found in the 
debris. 

Evidence for the cult of martyrs has been observed in the southern apse. 
The floor of the apse is decorated by an eight-pointed star, the middle of 
which was probably decorated by a round disc of marble, while the star 
itself was made in the opus sectile fashion. The arrangement of the chancel 
screen, as I propose to reconstruct it, is quite unusual. On of the chancel 
posts, found in the debris at the foot of the step at the southern apse (Photo 
5) had three slots instead of the regular two which the vast majority of 
chancel posts have, and which typically support screen slabs on opposite 
sides of the posts. Moreover, the third slot, which was narrower than and 
perpendicular to the other two, was made to receive a thinner slab of 
marble. This thinner slab of marble, probably formed part of a subsidiary 
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chancel screen, placed behind the main chancel screen of the southern apse. 
It is in the floor of this space that a round hole for a small column was 
found. This small column, found broken to pieces in the debris, probably 
supported a small table, fastened by a bronze nail. Half of the table (Photo 
6) was found in the debris. The table column was made of marble. Three 
fragments of a small limestone box (Photo 7) were found in the debris of 
the chancel area. This box was most probably a reliquary. 

The restoration of the space allocated for the sacred relics may be done 
with a great measure of certainty. Behind the chancel screen of the southern 
apse a space was enclosed by a chancel screen of its own. A small one 
legged table stood in its middle and a simple-looking limestone reliquary 
was placed on it. The placement of the reliquary on the table made the holy 
relics easily accessible to the pilgrims who would come to venerate the 
memory of the saint. 

No physical traces of veneration of saints or martyrs were observed in 
the northern apse, as has been the case of all other martyria in the central 
Negev. It is possible that only one saint was venerated in this church; « 
though it is also possible that the Syrian practice of allocating only the 
southern apse and chapels built on that side to the cult of martyrs was 
followed at the cathedral of Elusa.s We may only speculate as to the 
identity of the saint venerated at this place.° 

Typologically the East Church of Elusa belongs to the same class se 
churches to which belong the South Church and North Church at Sobata: 
Both of these churches are tri-apsidal, with T-shaped chancels, and ae 
side apses in each were dedicated to the cult of martyrs, although the 
reliquaries were placed within round niches made in the back walls of these 


5 J. Lassus, Sanctuaires chrétiens de Syrie, Paris 1947, passim 

6 With no epigraphical evidence whatsoever found during this season’s work, it is 
nevertheless tempting to try to identify the saint venerated in the cathedral of Elusa. The 
most likely saint would be St. Sergius. Two churches and monasteria in the Negev were 
dedicated to this saint, one at Nessana, and the other at Elusa ( see C. J. Kraemer, Jr., 
Excavations at Nessana, Vol. 3: Non-Literary Papyri, Princeton, N. J., 1958, pp. 134 (no. 
45.2), 145 (no. 50.3, possibly at Nessana), 146 (no. 51.3), 234 (no. 80.1, possibly at 
Nessana), and 146 (no. 51.3, at Elusa). The long list of donations to the festival of St. 
Sergius (p. 230, no. 79.56) does not specify where the Church of St. Sergius, the scene of the 
festivity, is located. It is only natural that the papyri found at Nessana will deal mainly with 
matters of local nature, and the only allusion made is to the Church of Elusa, which will help 
to settle this matter. 

7 See note 1 above and A. Negev, “Sbaita”, in: Encyclopedia of Archaeological 
Excavations in the Holy Land, Vol. IV, Jerusalem 1979, 11 16-1124. 
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apses. In fact, the more regularly planned North Church of Sobata is an 
almost half-size replica of the Elusa church (Plan 3). 

I have attempted to show in my previous study published in the Revue 
Biblique, and the more I visited this ancient site my conviction became 
even stronger, that the tri-apsidal plan of two churches at Sobata in not 
their original plan; now we know that it is so. The addition of the side apses 
to the originally single-apse structures took place when these buildings 
underwent extensive restoration, possibly following a severe earthquake 
which shattered the towns of the central Negev at the end of the fifth 
century A.D.° 

Whatever the dates of the construction of the side apses in the South 
and North Churches at Sobata, they certainly follow their original con- 
struction as mono-apsidal basilicas by many years. 

_ The tri-apsidal plan of the cathedral at Elusa is not its original plan; it 
too was originally a mono-apsidal building. 

Our excavations at the church began in two locations, first a section 
was cut through the longitudinal axis of the sanctuary in the chancel area, 
then the southeastern wall of the building was exposed, with the object of 
establishing its corner. In the first section, besides discovering the sur- 

*prisingly large seven stepped base of the bishop’s throne, the wall of the 
central apse was also discovered. Careful cleaning of the wall showed that 
there were in fact two apses, one built inside and against the other, both 
originally faced with grey marble. This was the first indication of the 
presence of two constructional phases in the history of the church. 

After finding the corner of the building in the southeastern section we 
proceeded westwards toward the southern aisle. We thus exposed what 
appeared to be a rectangular room whose northern wall formed part of the 
posterior supporting structure of the central apse. A small built-in cupboard 
in the northern wall of this room (Photo 9) clearly indicated that the room 
had once been in use, and its entrance must have been through the southern 
aisle. This was the first hint that this church at Elusa was originally mono- 
apsidal, reminiscent of the East Church at Mampsis (see below Fig. 3). This 
became more evident as we excavated at the opposite northeastern comer 


8 For the relevant inscriptions from Sobata, see A. Negev, Greek Inscriptions of the 
Negev, SBF Coll. minor 25, Jerusalem 1981, no. 66, pp. 60-61; no. 75, pp. 65-66 
(Henceforth: Negev, G/N). On the dating of the earthquake, see A. Negev, “‘Nabatéens et 
Byzantins au Négev”, Le monde de la Bible 19 (1981) 37-38; Id., Tempel, Kirchen und 
Zisternen, Stuttgart 1983, 197-207. 
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of the building, where we found a rectangular room, with a similar built-in 
cupboard in the southern wall of the room. 

However, as excavations in the southern room continued, its western 
wall was found to be curved like the back wall of an apse. Its closest 
distance to the inner back face of the back wall was 1.2 m. When the whole 
length of the curving wall was exposed, we learned that it had been built 
against, but not bounded to, the northern and southern walls of the room, 
and was therefore later in date. It became obvious that at some time in its 
history the building had undergone a significant change in planning. 

Excavations in the northern room yielded different results. Instead of 
finding the curving back wall of an apse, we came upon a straight wall, 
running parallel to the back wall of the church, 1.90 m. away, which 
produced a small chamber 1.9 x 4.1 m., entered by a door in its northern 
wall. As we subsequently learned, both the small chamber and thick wall 
were of later date. Clearing the top of the thick western wall we soon came 
to the curving wall of the northern apse, built against, and forming part of 
it. In measuring the church, we soon learned the reason for the thickening 
of this wall — because of the smaller dimensions of the northern apse. 

In the narrow space behind the southern apse the floor was reached at a 
depth of about three metres. Here we could clearly see the procedure which 
was followed in the construction of the southern apse. At the beginning, the 
eastern wall of the room had been removed, evidently to make the transport 
of building material and actual construction easier. Another reasén may 
have been to interfere as little as possible with the regular functioning of 
the church. When the construction of the apse was finished, the eastern 
wall was rebuilt. However, by not placing the new wall on the ancient 
foundation the masons did a somewhat negligent job, covering part of the 
original flagstone pavement of the once rectangular room. After carefully 
cleaning this pavement, still in situ, I believe that I could distinguish faint 
depressions from four legs of a small table, possibly the original site of the 
table on which the reliquary was first placed (Fig. 6). The situation in the 
northern room was different. The pavement there had been removed, and 
no trace of the earlier use of this space could be discerned. 


The evidence pertaining to the two phases of the church may now be’ 
summarized: 

Phase I (Fig. 6): A mono-apsidal basilica was built with two rectangular 
rooms flanking the apse. The northern room measured approximately 4.10 
x 4.90 m., and the southern about 4.35 x 4.50 m. The diameter of the apse 
was 6.33 m. and its depth 4.24 m. Both side rooms were probably open to 
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the aisles, connected to the main bema by the cross arms of the T-shaped 
chancel. The bema in this phase had one step less than it had in the later 
phase. In the early church at least one reliquary was placed on a small four 
legged table, at the back of the eastern part of the south room. This 
arrangement resembles that of the East Church at Mampsis. 


Phase II (Fig. 9): Side apses were built in the southern and northern 
rooms that flanked the single central apse. The narrow space left between 
the eastern wall and the new curving back of the southern apse was no 
longer accessible. It probably remained a void, its limestone pavement 
intact, until it was filled with fallen stones and debris from the collapse of 
the upper portions of its walls. The northern room was different. Here a 
door was opened and the narrow space which probably served as a small 
storeroom, was not connected to the sanctuary. The original limestone slabs 
of the floor had been removed but the clear impressions of slabs and ridges 
in the hard packed earth beneath suggests that they remained in place until 
the building went out of use. 

The two new apses were of unequal size (see above for measurements). 
In the second phase a change was introduced also in the central apse. Its 
original diameter was reduced to 5.56 m. by the addition of a new facing 
» exactly one building stone deep - 0.34 m. No changes were introduced in 
the seven stepped base of the bishop’s throne. 

The bema too was enlarged by the addition of one step, bringing the 
base of the bema in line with the ends of the side apses. Some changes 
were made in the arrangement of the chancel screen of the southern apse, as 
described above. This arrangement is in some ways similar to the ar- 
rangement in the second phase of the North Church and the South Church 
at Sobata. 


Dating 


Lamentably no material has been found during this season’s work at 
Elusa to date either of the two phases. When stripped of its marble facing 
and columns, probably not much later than 700 A.D., the building was still 
in a perfect state of repair. It seems that before despoliation of the building 
took place, the building was stripped of every movable (reusable) marble 
object, leaving the Corinthian capitals (Photo 8) and the matching Attic 
bases only, or a couple of broken column shafts, for which the robbers had 
no use. The Corinthian capitals, being of the "usual fourth-fifth century 
style are of no help in dating. This, brings us back, per force, to my original 
chronological analysis of 1974. 
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Taken at face value most of the epitaphs found in the churches of the 
Negev postdate A.D. 541. The only plausible reason for this is that it sim- 
ply indicates that the commencement of burial in the churches of the Negev 
as an accepted practice does not antedate the winter months of that year, 
when the terrible pestilence broke out at Pelusium, and swept across the 
whole of the Mediterranean world.° On the other hand building inscriptions 
are extremely rare, and hardly any of these may be assigned to either 
building.'° 

In the 1974 study published in the Revue Biblique I suggested to date 
the early phase of church building in the Negev to about 350-450 A.D., 
based on the seemingly frail historic evidence of the nascence and growth 
of the Christian Church at Elusa, supported by the firmer evidence of 
Mampsis.!! The excavations in the North Church at Sobata, carried out in 
1984-1985, finally clinches the whole issue. 

In 1974, I expressed hope that further excavations at Elusa would help 
to better understand the history of church architecture in the Negev. Indeed, 
looking closer at what we then named "Phase I", we may now divide it into — 
two or even three sub-phases. Obviously, the churches of the earlier phase 
at Mampsis and Elusa, my proven reconstruction of the earlier phase of the 
North Church at Sobata, as well as the South Church at Sobata, all belong 
to a well developed and well .defined type of building, of an almost 
identical type of sanctuary. However, does this plan reflect the very 
beginning of Christian church architecture in the Negev? How do the Nerth 
Church of Oboda and the North Church at Nessana fit into this plan? 

The North Church at Oboda has an incomplete basilical plan (Fig. 1). It 
has one apse, with a room only to the south of the apse. To the north, where 
we would have expected another room, an entrance led to an open court- 
yard. Both room and entrance to the courtyard were outside of the area of 
the chancel screen and therefore quite certainly played no role in the ritual. 
If this church had a prothesis room at all, this must have been in a room 
located to the south of the southern aisle or to the south of the atrium. 

The cutting off of the sides of the bema formed a chancel of an unusual 
type, T-shaped with short arms. Each of these arms was separated from the 


9 Negev, GIN, pp.94-95. 

10 Negev, GIN, no. 75, pp. 65-66. Although circumstances of the discovery of this 
inscription were not given, it could nevertheless have come from the North Church. 

11 Qn the dating of the churches at Mampsis, see now A. Negev, The Architecture of 
Mampsis. Final Report. Vol. H: The Late Roman and Byzantine Periods (Qedem, 
Monographs of the Institute of Archaeology, the Hebrew University of Jerusalem), Jeru- 
salem 1988, pp. 51 (East Church), 63 (West Church). 
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main bema by means of an additional thinner chancel screen on either side. 
This small space was quite certainly allocated to the cult of martyrs. This 
identification is supported by the discovery of the sunken foundation of a 
small one-legged table at each of the separated spaces, and by the discovery 
in the debris elsewhere in the basilica of a matching leg on which the 
names were inscribed of Elijah and John. A matching marble offering table 
was discovered on which the names of donors were engraved, a small 
marble sarcophagus shaped reliquary was also found. 

The situation in the North Church at Nessana (Fig. 2) is not as clear as 
at Oboda. However, the plan of this church too indicates severe 
deficiencies in planning. The single apse is barely connected with the back 
wall of the building, leaving amorphic spaces at either side of the apse. 
From the plan published by the excavators of this church? it is not at all 
clear whether these ill-defined spaces served as martyria, or whether the 
martyria were located in Room 14 and 16, as suggested by the excavators. 
Whichever the case, the rich epigraphical finds and the discovery of a small 
marble sarcophagus-type reliquary in this church leaves no doubt that it 
was dedicated as a martyrium. 

Common to both the North Church of Oboda and the North Church of 
. Nessana is that the relics were not placed in rectangular rooms flanking the 
apse but — at least at Oboda — in annexes to the bema itself. This arrange- 
ment, which we did not find repeated in the Negev, could mark a phase of 
searching for a new place to be allocated for the sacred relics. If this indeed 
is the case, then both of these churches represent an earlier phase than the 
more developed plans of the churches at Mampsis, Elusa and Sobata. 

Elusa was the only polis in the whole region of the central Negev, 
serving also as the seat of clerical administration. It also must have been 
the centre of architectural church planning. Should this be the case then the 
East Church must represent a well developed type of mono-apsidal basilica, 
not necessarily the earliest on the site. I have identified the locations of four 
or five additional churches in various parts of the immense area over which 
the city of Elusa spread during the Byzantine period. Only when these other 
buildings are investigated, may we hope for a firmer chronology of the 
early development of churches in the central Negev. 

Assuming that church architecture began to develop in the central 
Negev at about 350 A.D. I propose, quite arbitrarily, the following dates for 
the first two sub-phases of the mono-apsidal church: Ia - 350 or earlier-400 
A.D.; Ib - 400-450 A.D. 


12 See RB 81 (1974) 402 ff, for bibliographical references. 
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The South Church of Oboda (Fig. 7), which is identified by a funerary 
inscription of 541 A.D. as the Martyrium of St. Theodore, should be placed 
at the end of the line of development of Type I. In the original 1974 study I 
tended to place this church with Type II because of the two rather deep 
apse-like niches in the back walls of the rectangular rooms that flank the 
main apse. Before attempting to date this building let us first review its 
constructional history, which is connected in some ways to that of the 
South and North Churches of Sobata, or rather to their conversion into tri- 
apsidal basilicae, which we name Phase II. 

A decisive factor in determining this phase is the dating of a series of 
earthquakes, one or more of which shattered numerous buildings in some 
of the towns of the central Negev. Although literary evidence is scarce, 
there is ample archaeological evidence that testifies to these disasters. At 
Oboda the entire length of the old southern Nabatean retaining wall was 
thrust outwards, and for this reason it had to be supported by a heavy, 
slanting supporting wall. Similarly much damage was caused to a massive 
tower of the Nabatean period, identified in July 1989 as the temple of 
Obodas (?), which in the Late Roman - early Byzantine period was 
incorporated in the citadel occupying the eastern half of the acropolis hill. 
Most of the damage was caused to the western and southern walls of the 
temple, and for this reason these too had to be supported by still heavier 
stone taluses, blocking the original entrance to the temple on the southern 
wall. It is against this talus that the South Church was built. Similar dafhage 
was also caused to some of the nearby buildings in the so-called Roman 
Quarter south of the temple. We may thus place the date of the earthquake 
between the end of the third century A.D., when the latest building in this 
quarter was constructed, and A.D. 541, when the Martyrium of St. 
Theodore was already being used as a burial ground. 

A severe earthquake afflicted Sobata still more. At the same time both 
mono-apsidal churches of Sobata suffered a great deal of damage. The 
South Church (Fig. 5) was surrounded on all four sides by a high talus. It is 
highly likely that the transformation of this building from a mono-apsidal 
basilica into a tri-apsidal one took place at the time when the whole 
building underwent a complete remodeling. Yet, it is not certain whether 
this transformation is a direct outcome of the earthquake. The 
constructional history of the North Church (Fig. 4) is much the same, but 
outer buildings which were added after the earthquake indeed help in 
determining the various phases. Originally the mono-apsidal basilica had 
no additional chapels on the south. When the building suffered severe 
damage by the earthquake, it was completely surrounded by very high 
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stone taluses on all sides, except on the eastern half of the southern wall of 
the basilica, where two strongly built chapels with apses and domes were 
constructed, taking the place of the talus as a support for the shattered 
southern wall. The repair of the first phase of the church, which was made 
after the earthquake marked the beginning of the second phase. This too 
has now been firmly dated by a coin of Justinian (527-538 A.D.) which was 
found in the intentionally made fill in the room behind the southern apse. 
The change from the mono-apsidal to tri-apsidal plan must have taken 
place at this time. 

The epigraphic evidence of Sobata may help in attaining a close as 
possible date both for the earthquake and for the subsequent reconstruction 
of the North Church.” One of these inscriptions, that of 506 A.D., is clearly 
a dedicatory inscription of a very important building, which justified the 
Participation of a vicarius, a man of the highest rank, in the dedication of — 
this building. This inscription was not found in situ. However, there is no 
question about the inscription of A.D. 512, in which year the mosaic floor 
of one of the added chapels was dedicated by a bishop and the local clergy. 
It is thus safe to assume that the whole remodeling of the North Church 

began in the first decade of the sixth century. 
: The second half of the fifth century A.D. was one of tectonic unrest. 
Severe earthquakes were recorded in the years 447, 498, and 502 A.D. The 
two latter dates would be highly probable dates for the destruction of the 
South and North Churches of Sobata, their total remodeling, and their 
rebuilding as tri-apsidal basilicae, and thus the beginning of Phase II. 

The South Church of Oboda (Fig. 7) is in no way a tri-apsidal basilica. 
The two niches in the back walls of the rooms flanking the central apse 
were built about one metre above the floor of the room. The niches within 
the new apses were made to house reliquaria at the South and North 
Churches at Sobata. With this, the similarity between the church of Oboda 
and those of Sobata ends. The South Church of Oboda has never been 
modified. It is possible that the earthquake of 447 A.D., which, according 
to the sources, was even stronger than those of the turn of the century was 
the one which affected Oboda, while the new South Church, where the 
Martyrium of St. Theodore is, was dedicated about A.D. 450. It is indeed a 
mono-apsidal basilica, and thus belongs to Phase I. However, because of 


13, See note 8, above. 
‘* D.H. Kallner-Amiran, “A Revised Earthquake-Catalogue of Palestine”, JEJ 1 (1950- 
2235 
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the presence of the niches in the flanking rooms, which introduced a new 
idea in the housing of reliquaries, I would assign it to Phase Ic. 

Is it possible to divide Phase II into sub-types? At the moment we can 
assign to Phase II the South and North Churches of Sobata (Figs. 8, 9) and 
the East Church of Elusa (Fig. 10) in their final stages. There is indeed a 
difference in the planning of the sanctuaries in each of these towns. 
Whereas at Elusa the reliquary was placed on a small table just behind the 
chancel screen of the southern apsis, at Sobata the chancel screen was 
brought as close as possible to the niches built into the side apses, where 
the relics rested in small reliquaries, just as in the South Church at Oboda. 
As logic is not always a good counselor, I shall refrain for the present from 
claiming which type is earlier than the other. 

Phase III. When I published my previous study there were only two 
churches which pertained to the purely tri-apsidal type of basilica: the 
South Church of Nessana (Fig. 12) and the Central Church at Sobata (Fig. 
11), both of which were planned as tri-apsidal buildings from the begin- 
ning. Neither of these buildings bore any indications that they contained 
martyria, although the South Church of Nessana was dedicated to Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God. As one of the columns found in the South Church of 
Nessana had a dedication of 610 A.D., I tended to see in this type of 
basilica the latest phase in Christian architecture in the central Negev. 

However, matters seemed complicated with the excavation of a new 
large tri-apsidal basilica at Ruheiba. This building has been excavated in 
the late 1970’s by Y. Tsafrir, and no report had been published at the time 
this study was made, i.e., eight years ago. The construction of the building 
was dated according to a funerary inscription to the 460’s-470’s, and 
although it typologically belongs to our Phase III, it antedates the South 
Church of Nessana by about a century and a half, and probably antedates 
the Central Church of Sobata by a century or so. However, Tsafrir’s dating 
of the northern church at Ruheiba is inconclusive.* 

As a terminus ante quem for the construction of the church a burial 
inscription of A.D. 488 is taken. This date is of great significance. 
Although church construction in the Negev goes back to about the middle 
of the fourth century, it is not before the fifth century that Christian 
epigraphy begins, yet very sparingly: two burial inscriptions (A.D. 464 and 
475) at Nessana, a building inscription in an annex to the South Church at 


1S. Y, Tsafrir et al., Excavations at Rehovot-in-the-Negev. Volume I: The Northern 
Church (Qedem, Monographs of the Institute of Archaeology, the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 25), Jerusalem 1988, pp. 29-49. 
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Sobata (A.D. 415 or 435), and the present text. Like the funerary 
inscriptions of Nessana, this too is of a cleric, honoured by the title of 
makarios. On account of this inscription, the author assumes that the 
church was built approximately in the years 460-470. This is 
methodologically wrong. At Oboda and other places it has already been 
proven that funerary inscriptions shed very little light, if any, on the dates 
of the foundation of churches. The northem church at Rehovot actually 
pertains to the first one hundred years of church building in the Negev. 

As far as constructional phases in the history of the church are con- 
cemed, the author assigns to the initial phase the construction of the whole 
church complex with minor modifications. To the second phase is assigned 
the construction of the revetment, by which it was supported. The revet- 
ment, or glacis, is of a similar type common to other sites in the Negev. 
This phenomenon of construction figures prominently in the North Church 
and South Church at Sobata. In the discussion of this matter, Tsafrir does - 
not relate the construction of these revetment walls with the renewal of 
burial in the church in A.D. 508. However, a date in the first decade of the 
sixth century is very significant, since on September 30, 505 the 
inauguration took place of an important building at Sobata — perhaps the 
renovation of the North Church — probably previously destroyed by a fierce 
earthquake, and subsequently supported by similar “revetment walls”. 
Could it be that the calamity which affected Sobata, also necessitated the 
consolidation of the walls of the church at Rehovot? In order to learn the 
archaeological history of the northern church a section was made just 
below the synthronon in the central apse — not a very sensitive location — 
and it was found to be built above the natural bedrock. No similar sections 
were made in the more archaeologically sensitive side apses. In those 
churches, as the North Church at Oboda, the constructional changes took 
place not in the central apse but rather in the lateral rooms. Only sections 
made here will determine whether the northern church of Rehovot is a fifth 
century triapsidal church, as Tsafrir suggest, or is it indeed a later one, as 
all other triapsidal churches in the central Negev. 


Summary 


The described division of churches in the central Negev into three 
typological phases is based on the assumption that these typological 
differences came about from changing preferences in the performance of 
the cult of martyrs and the presentation of the sacred relics to the wor- 
shipers. The following phases have been observed: 
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Phase Ia: Mono-apsidal, rudimentary planning of the spaces at the sides 
of the apse. T-shaped chancel, reliquaries placed on one legged tables at the 
cross arms of the T at Oboda. The position of the reliquary in the North 
Church at Nessana (c. 350-400 A.D.) is not clear. 

Phase Ib: Mono-apsidal, two rectangular rooms are regularly discon- 
nected from the main chancel, reliquaries were placed above or beneath a 
small table at the back of the side rooms: Mampsis East Church, Elusa East 
Church, Sobata South and North Churches, (c. 400-450 A.D.). 

Phase Ic: Mono-apsidal as above. Chancel as above. Reliquaries placed 
in containers in niches built into the back wall of the side rooms. Oboda 
South Church, (c. 450-500 A.D.?). 

Phase II: Originally mono-apsidal, converted into tri-apsidal basilicae, 
chancel as above, reliquaries placed as above: (Sobata South and North 
Churches); or just behind the chancel screen of the southern apse, on a one 
legged table: Elusa East Church, (c. 500 A.D.). 

Phase III: Tri-apsidal, chancel differently arranged, no relics: Nessana 
South Church, Sobata Central Church, (early seventh century) 

The excavations at Elusa, in their initial stages, show that the informa- 
tion at our disposal is still far from complete. At the moment we are 
familiar with the plans of only ten churches (2 at Oboda and a chapel; 2 at 
Mampsis; 3 at Sobata; 2 at Nessana and 1 at Elusa). Earlier researchers 
observed two or three more churches in the town of Nessana, three at 
Ruheiba, four or five at Elusa. Another is known at Horvat Saadoit(Kh. 
Sa‘adi, between Elusa and Ruheiba, possibly Saudanon of the Nessana 
papyri), and yet another is possibly located in a village at Wadi Qatun 
southwest of Oboda. This would add eleven or thirteen churches to these 
already excavated and the number may still be higher when all the churches 
of Elusa are unearthed. It is this gap in our knowledge which calls for 
special caution when attempting to make any definite typological or 
chronological division of the churches of the central Negev. 


Avraham Negev 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
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Plan 1. General plan of the site. 


Plan 2. Detailed plan of the cathedral. 
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Plan 3. Isometric reconstruction of the sanctuary. 


Photo 1. Aerial photograph of the theatre and East Church. 
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Photo 3. Chancel screen (a — cross; b — rosette). 


Photo 4. Chancel post. 


Photo 5. Chancel post with two groves. 
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Photo 6. Half a small table. Photo 7. Fragments of small limestone box. 


Photo 8. Corinthian capital. 
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Fig. 5. Sobata South Church. Fig. 6. Elusa East Church. 
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Fig. 8. Sobata North Church. 


Fig. 7. Oboda South Church. 
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Fig. 10. Elusa East Church. 


Fig. 9. Sobata South Church. 


Fig. 12. Nessana South Church. 


Fig. 11. Sobata Central Church. 


